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rassment, and is ever at a loss what to say in that man is indeed a painter. A particular 



return : you would note him at once as an 
awkward man of genius. 

Howard has several pictures, all imaginative 
and beautiful, classic and correct— the most 
exquisite to my taste is his Shakspeare : it is 
all poetry. Can I say more than that the 
execution is worthy of the subject ? Pickers- 
gill has some well painted and highly finished 
portraits ; but nothing so pensively beautiful 
as his " Greek Girl" of last season. Mulready, 
another " talented' 1 artist, (as we of the western 
isle call it) is worthy of being an Irishman ; 
one whose pathos is never mawkish, whose 
humour is never vulgar, and whose power is 
never tyrannical ; the Walter Scott of painting. 
He exhibits many pictures this year, — all ad- 
mirable in their way. I must not forget In- 
sbipps charming " Isaak Walton," nor O'Con- 
nor's spirited • Glen of the Rocks,' nor young 
M'Clise's beautiful water-colour portraits of 
Campbell, Miss Landon, and others, which 
unite delicacy and strength ; — these three lat- 
ter are, I am proud to say, Irishmen also ; nor 
the melancholy Boxall's touching personifica- 
tion of Beattie's tender lines — 

"Ah, who can tc-11 bow many a soul sublime, 
fcfasfeH the influence of malignant star, 
And waged with fortune an eternal war ¥ " 

Provoking creature that he is ! — Would you 
believe it, I looked at that picture until my 
eyes got so uncomfortable and odd, that Mr. 
Etty, the kindest of all the R. A.'s, asked 
" what had so moved me." 

Etty is, as usual, magnificent ; only I wish 
he would drape his figures a little more. Da- 
niel, the Hafiz of painting, transports you 
fairly to the eastern clime, and leaves you to 
meditate on its wonders. I have always heard 
that he Is a most faithful painter. I am tired 
of Tuez de Castro ; but Briggs' delineation 
of her parting from her children is most inte- 
resting. 

Turner's productions are varied and extra- 
ordinary. " Palestrina, a composition," is one 
of those things that can never be forgotten. — 
I can give you no idea of its glowing and gor- 
geous beauty. 

There is a thing of his called " Jessica," 
evidently painted to shew the power of crome 
yellow. What an ugly little mortal he is! 
wizened and odd, not even so good looking as 
Etty, who would be the ugliest man in Lon- 
don, bat for one simple cause, his good-nature, 
pure unaffected good-nature, that renders him 
the darling of all the students of the Royal 
Academy, and irradiates his countenance, un- 
til you wonder you ever thought him less than 
beautiful. There is the superiority of mind 
over matter — the contest between clay and 
spirit — he is beloved by every body. 

Wood's " Orphans" is a sweet picture ; it 



friend of mine calls him the Wordsworth of 
art. I looked upon bis " Muscle Gatherers," 
until I felt the breezes of ocean fan my cheek, 
and fancied lady Londonderry's voice, which was 
eloquently discoursing on the merits of some 
favoured work, the rippling of the gentle waves. 
No one to see Collins would set him down for 
a genius, he is simply a gentleman, mild and 
pleasing, without foppery, affectation, or even 
peculiarity of any kind. 

Newton is fortunate in his choice of subjects 
this year. " SUylock giving Jessica his keys,' 
charming picture. The fingers of the 
justly distrustful Jew linger on the bunch, and 
there is a conscious expression of anxiety and 
plot on the countenance of the maiden, which 
is particularly happy. . " Abbot Boniface" gaz- 
ing indolently on the fire, partly engaged in 
meditating on his past and present fortunes, 



compliment to yourself — it is simply because I 
.ove to correspond with my native land. 

rugs IN THE COHNER. 



LA PAUVRE LIZZETTE. 

{For the Dublin Literary Gazette.) 
" Qui est done la pauvre Lizzette," was the 
question I put to the storm-drenched vacfter, 
as we sat drying our garments, and warming 
our frozen limbs at the fire of the friendly 
chalet, and it arose from the following circum- 
stance : 

Through the day I had been a lonely wan- 
derer among the majestic and gloomy scenery 
of the Alps. Evening was drawing on, when 
I descended towards the ravine which lay be- 
neath me, robed in the sea-like mist that was 
already spreading, in gloomy columns, along 
the mountain side, and united with the distant 
and partly occupied by endeavouring to trace j and rumbling sound which was heard, at in~ 
towers and steeples in the red embers, is a deep ! tcrvals, conveying intelligence of an impending 
and powerful delineation — well worthy of the ' storm. The chalet was not far distant ; and 1 
most graceful and polished pencil of the age. i was urging my steps towards it, with what speed 
By the way, Charles Kemble dressed the Shy- [an Aip-tlred traveller could use, when, borne 
lock, (through which he ranted,) according to on the wailing breeze that swept by me, my 
Newton's idea, and so looked, if he did not ear caught a strange, strange sound. It was 
act, it well. ' j almost unearth-like in its tone, and yet it re- 

How could I so long have forgotten some sembled, too, the human voice, so mournful it 
beautiful portraits by our late president. I was, yet so calm, so sweet — yet so laden with 
could Jiot look at them without teats; they grief; a superstitious mind might fancy it the 
came from my heart, believe me — and with them plaint of a spirit that loved to linger round so- 
the remembrance of his urbanity, and sweet- litudes whose dreary dcsolateness might suit its 
ness. The likeness of one, (" Thomas Moore") own misery. As I descended lower, the sound 
— our own green poet— delighted many. I became more and more distinct — and I found 
must not, however, be unjust to Martin it consisted of one word repeated in the same 
Archer Shee — he exhibits only four portraits; plaintive tone, and lengthened out till the last 
but they are graceful and pleasing — such as syllable rose, something like a note of melan- 
none but a gentleman could paint. He is choly music, on the air. " Juillio— Juillio," J 
much approved of, I hear, by all the academi- heard two or three times pronounced, in this 
cians, and decidedly beloved by the students, j mournful voice, before I saw, rounding the ac- 
Do not saucily imagine that the gentlemen clivity beneath me, the form of the hapless 
have it all their own way — and that we have mourner — for such I felt must she be, from 
no artists amongst us. Mrs. Carpenter ought whom such notes of sorrow came. Age had 
to be an academician ; Mrs. Pearson is a sweet, ' not drawn its care-marking hand across ber 

natural painter ; the Misses Drummond are brow ; — it was smooth, serene, unruffled but 

a credit to their sex ; Miss Heaphy colours ' sorrow had stamped thereon its ineffaceable im- 
charmingly, and has given the world a portrait pression — had spread its character at once, and 
of Miss Speuce. I cannot positively enu- [ for ever, over the whole of that fair counte- 
merate all the female exhibitors — all excel- j nance, and then retired deep, deep, into the 
ling in their respective paths ; and it is right ' secret heart, and drying up e*Wy source of 
it should be so, for painting is not only a de- young excitement — .every passion— hope, joy, 



lightful, but a domestic amusement, and, 
therefore, particularly suited for women. 

I have said nothing hardly about landscapes, 
and absolutely nothing about miniatures and 
enamels; there is the usual quautity of good, 
bad, and indifferent. I think the rooms were 
never so crowded ; and I understand that up- 
wards of four hundred pictures were rejected 
absolutely for want of room. The sculpture 
apartment is shocking — a demi-cellar sort of 



is intended as one of the embellishments for! place, with two dingy windows ; it is a pitia- 



the forthcoming Amulet. Stanfield's " Mount 
St. MichaU" is a most extraordinary produc- 
tion : the very spirit of storm hovers o'er it, 
and you almost feel it necessary to shield your- 
self from the dashing spray. 

" The Artist's Mother, when in the eighty- 
first year of her age," by J. Ward, R.A. is 
one of those touching pertraitures, that treat 
ot aged beauty ; it-is exquisite, and so plea- 
sing — just what youth can love and venerate. 
" The Fall of Phaeton," by the same gentle- 
man, is very like a shower of crabs and lob- 
sters; however his other pictures atone for 
such an invasion on food taste. Collins ! ay 



ble spot for such beautiful works of art, 

Behnes' alto (I believe they call it alto J 
relievo — of " The Seven Ages," — is a most 
powerful composition. I could write you a dozen 
pages upon it, and yet you could not compre- 
hend half its grouping or character. Chantry, 
Baily, Westmacott, and others, are, as usual, 
beautiful; but will you forgive me, for feeling 
so pained at sculpture, as not to be able to con- 
template its perfection — it tells me of death ! 
And now, a kind adieu to you, good Sir. I 
would rather sit down and write you a letter, 
than any one I know of — nay nay, do not, I 
entreat, look so conceited, nor take that as a 



tear, forbade these again to agitate or kindle the 
face of one which it had marked for its own. 
She wore the every-day dress of the Swiss pea, 
sant; the red handkei chief, from under which 
her long brown hair htn^ down below her back, 
strongly contrasted with the extreme paleness 
of her face and forehead ; the red vest, bright 
petticoat, and coloured stockings, also assisted 
in forming a dress greatly at variance with the 
countenance of the wearer. On her arm she 
carried a child, whose dejected little face ap- 
peared to have caught the reflection of its hap- 
less mother's, if such she was: it did not look 
around with the inquisitiveness, the intelligence, 
and animation, of engaging, wondering in&ncy ; 
it sat silent, motionless, pale, and gentle-look- 
ing ; and, as I gazed on the still youthful and 
handsome features of the mother, an<L*aw that 
from them, too, all the glow and breathings of 
an intelligent soul had passed away, I felt in- 
terested for the one, and moved to pity for the 
other. 

She passed me without seeming to notice my 
presence, or replying to my question; and, a* 
she moved along the base of the frowning Alp, 
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with its glaciers above her, I heard, at intervals, 
the same plaintive voice calling still, " Juillio — 
Juillio — " 

" Ah ! c'est la pauvre Lizzette," said my 
host of the chalet, in answer to my inquiry as 
to who or what she was, and then 1 demanded, 
in the words with which my story began, " Qui 
est done la pauvre Lizzette?" In reply to 
which I received the information which I have 
fashioned into the following historiette : 

To a poor and solitary vacherie, on the side 
of the awful Jungfrau, there came one summer 
tide a way-worn, care-marked man, who 
thenceforward made it his abode. A few goats 
formed the only flock he boasted, and this 
gloomy dwelling seemed rather selected from 
choice than as a fitting situation for an occu- 
pation to which, judging from his weather- 
beaten and son-browned looks, the former 
habits of his life bore little resemblance. Men 
said, indeed, that lands far beyond the gloomy 
barrier of the Alps had been visited by him ; 
lands of sun and regions of snow, but this was 
chiefly reported on surmise, for he was a dark 
and silent man, and the simple vacher as he 
passed him with his flock, shunned him still 
more than he saw himself shunned. Yet this 
strange man did not seem entirely cut off from 
the ties and sympathies of humanity : he had 
brought with him to that wild dreary abode 
sweet and playful child, who would sometimes 
win him from himself with the endearing fas- 
cinations of artless, delightful, and all delighted 
infancy. When he carried her round the base 
of the majestic Jungfrau, or pointed her eye to 
the lofty glacier, people said his countenance 
lost the stern unsocial air, and he looked almost 
more soft and gentle than other men. But 
even to young Lizzette his manner was, 
general, cold, stern, and forbidding, and as 
she advanced from mere childhood it apparently 
became more and more repelling. Vet her 
f ither was all the mountain maiden had to love, 
and setting apart the lively instincts of our 
nature, which lead our affections, spite of all 
barriers, to those to whom blood connects us, 
Lizzette would have loved this cold-hearted 
man, for the human heart must obey the strong 
necessity of loving something ; she did not 
know but that all others were like him, for she 
knew no other; beyond the gloomy region 



sat down On the ground, and laid her cheek on 
the icy hand, and broke into a loud long cry of 
helpless anguish. Lizzette was opposite the 
door of the hut, which was open ; after some 
minutes she was sensible that the light admitted 
by the doorway into the apartment was dark- 
ened by a figure that occupied it ; she looked 
up, and saw a stranger whom her cry of dis- 
tress had attracted, his band rested on the Alp- 
pole which was projected within the apartment, 
the Alp-horn too, and a large knife hung from 
the leathern girdle that circled his waist, from 
under his cap his brown hair hung clustering 
down ; but his bold, open and expressive coun- 
tenance was not untouched by a kindly and 
sympathetic feeling. My story must be brief: 
the stranger assisted in burying her father, and 
Lizzette felt what it is to lose all, all, the 
only solitary thing this earth, with its multiplied 
millions of living and breathing beings, con- 
tains for us to lore, for us to cling to, for us 
to cherish and be cherished by. She was alone 
in the world — for a time. But the young stran- 
ger told her of the fair and peaceful valley of the 
Simmemthal, and of a cottage on the mountain 
side near to its borders, where she should know 
more happiness than had ever been hers in the 
lonefy vacherie ; and she descended with him 
there, and the pastor joined their hands, and 
Lizzette was happy. 

But happiness is a frail plant, which even an 
Alpine valley, secluded though it be from the 
words, and looks, and deeds, that often wither 
its growth in the crowded haunts of men, 
cannot securely cherish. Oh no ! its roots 
are planted surely and safely far above this 
bleak world of ours, and it lives and blooms- 
unfading, only in immortality. Poor Lizzette 
was not so secure, her whole stock of happiness 
was in mortal keeping, wherever Juillio moved, 
there was her world, with him went ber heart, 
her soul, it seemed her very existence : had the 
spot of earth that contained that one being, 
been annihilated together with him, the world 
were to her a wide void desert. And this 
being, in whom she might be said to live, daily 
and hourly played a desperate game for life or 
death. JuiUio was a chamois-hunter, that fatal 
passion had seized him in his boyhood, and he 
pursued it with that wild enthusiasm which it 
always inspires. If Lizzette was happy, she 



at this instant the fatal chamois appeared 
cresting the gigantic rock above him — the eye 
of the young hunter kindled, his wife, his 
home, were all forgotten, he was away, like 
the arrow from the bow, a straining eye and 
beating heart one moment followed him as he 
sprang, Lizzette had turned just in time to see 
her husband already far from her, bound like 
an eagle stooping from its eyrie, from rock to 
rock, till one deep precipice only yawned be- 
tween him and the object of his pursuit, that 
wild passion once raised to its frenzied pitch, a 
wider gulf and loftier spring had not stopped the 
chamois hunter, the precipice was cleared, his 
grasp of the opposite rock was taken, but, hor- 
rible ! — it was a disjointed mass he grasped, one 
instant he had to cast a despairing look towards 
her he left, the next it thundered down with 
him, far from the light and life of the world 
he left for ever. 

Lizzette beheld him fall ; but memory never 
served to guide her to the place again : from 
that day and hour, life was a blank to her ; toon 
after she became a mother, bnt even the sight 
of her child seemed to awaken no sympathies in 
her bosom, she tended it carefully, but that ap- 
peared only an instinct, she never spoke to it, 
never smiled, or wept over it, every evening 
she still sallied out as it were to meet her 
chamois hunter on his retnjrn, and still wan- 
dering and looking, and never finding what she 
sought, her melancholy voice was heard by the 
peasant and goat-herd, and as the sound of 
' Juillio, Juillio' passed them by, they said to 
one another as they said to me, ' Ah ! c'est la 
pauvre Lizzette." 



HIGHrWAVS AND BYE-WAYB IN IRELAND. 
BY AN ANTIQUARY. 



around her she never was allowed to ramble, was miserable, too; but the evening, when she 
and intercourse even with the inhabitants ofjsaw him returning, made amends for the 



the neighbouring chalets she had none. Gen- 
tle, tender-hearted and affectionate, she loved 
even the goats that fed from her hand, and 
seemed to return her affection. 

One dreadful day a storm swept the moun- 
tain side, Lizzette trembled in her hut, but 
trembled more for her father than herself, for 
he was exposed to its fury— she ventured out 
in search of him, but could not see him ; he 
had gone further from home than was his wont, 
he returned late at evening drenched with the 
rain and benumbed with cold ; Lizzette 
warmed him some whey, and. chafed his frozen 
limbs, he blessed her with unwonted warmth 



misery of the day. His fondness for her so 
far overcame his passion for the chase, as 
never to allow him to prolong his absence 
much beyond the time she might expect his 
return home ; but long before that time ar- 
rived, Lizzette would be out on the snowy 
heights, anxiously looking for the first glimpse 
of his figure, as he sprang from height to 
height, from glacier to glacier, downward des- 
cending to reproach her anxiety, and love her 
the better for the proof of affection he reproved. 
One evening he was later than usual, and 



No. II. 

When his victorious enemies were conducting 
King John of France in captivity from the field 
of Poictiers, it is recorded that the unhappy 
monarch hearing a fellow-prisoner chanting the 
chivalrous song of Roland, reproached him lor 
singing that air, at a time when there was n« 
Roland left for his country. "Ah!" retorted 
the soldier, " Rolands would yet be found, if 
there were a Charlemagne to attract them." In 
such a spirit would I declare to the world there 
are worthies in our native land, that need but 
the invitation and example of some command- 
ing genius, to vindicate her ancient literary cha- 
racter. It is for you, Mr. President, to place 
yourself in that exalted situation. It is for you 
to repeal the Union which has so long seduced 
the elite of our talented comrades to the sister 
country. It is for you to issue summonses for 
an Irish wil-tenagemot, a parliament of lite- 
rature. Be you our Charlemagne, and, I vouch 
for it, you will soon have your Paladins around 
you.- 



she, alarmed, ascended higher on the heights, 

she looked more wistfully, she listened for the 
of affection, kissed her cheek, and lay down to well known note of his Alp-horn more anxi- 
rest ; next morning his daughter had prepared [ ously ; at last he came, bounding over 
his morning meal j she waited for him, but he rocks and precipices; her heart beat high, 
did not come ; she went to call him, but he did and then grew calm, now he was safe once 
not answer to her voice ; she hastened to his more, and she smilingly watched him, as after 
bedside .to. awake him, but he did not move at a momentary disappearance he again stood be- 
her touch — he was dead. . Lizzette had never j fore her on a ledge of frowning and majestic ■ 
seen death before, she did not know it when : rock, she turned to look if she could catch. a j 

it came before her; she strove to warm the glimpse of the up-curling smoke of their cot, tion, if not your execration, as you pass out of 
maaimate frame , she could not succeed ; she promising a comfortable hearth after his toils ; Ballybough, is' the turnpike. I have a mortal 



But to continue our little tour. — And here I 
beg to protest against your omitting <* No. One," 
at the heading of my last. It is, however, a 
rare number to forget ; and, for your disinte- 
restedness, I forgive you. We parted company 
at Ballybough ; and now, with your leave — • 
unless you dread to die, like the hero of Pulci's 
Morgante, by the bite of a sea-crab — we shall 
proceed together along the shore to Marino. 

The first object that encounters your atten- 



